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{This  naterial  was  prepared  for  a  lecture  which  was  delivered  by  T.  Swann 
Herding  before  USD^i  Clubs  of  Departiuent  enployees  in  nany  places  and  was 
also  used  frequently  as  an  orientation  talk  before  new  euployees.) 

Had  you  entered  the  Department  on  the  day  it  was  founded  you  could  have 
bec'one  acquainted  with  everybody  very  easily*    By  the  tine  you  had  shaken 
Lands  v;ith  the  new  Coianissioner  and  his  four  or  five  aids  you  v/ould  have  met 
all  the  Federal  Governnent  enployees  who  worked  in  the  field  of  agriculture » 
You  vjould  have  found  then  all  in  two  roons.    Today  you  would  tire  yourself 
out  trying  to  shake  hands  with- our  '60,000  enployees  'and  you  vrould  have  to 
run  c 11  over  the  United  States  to  do  it.    But  great  oaks  fron  little  acorns 
grow,  ::uid  it  is  quite  proper  to  say  that  the  present  Department  of  Agri- 
culture grew  fron  mere  seed. 

The  seed  were  those  of  pi  :.nts  of  econonic  value  to  ivmerican  farraers.  Both 
plants  and  seed  were  distributed  to  facilitate  the  propagation  in  this  new  and 
rapidly  expanding  country  of  crops  brought  from  afar  that  could  bo  adapted 
here.    Pl^nt  exploration  ar^d  importation  were  the  earliest  form  of  agricultural 
activity  in  which  our  GoverriBent  engaged,  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
agricultural  statistics  being  second. 

In  very  early  days,  therfe  vos  scant  need  for  a  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  we  had  none.    We  had  a  vast  wilderness  of  land,  rivers,  and  forests  to  open 
to  settleiient  and  cult iv_.t ion.    VJhen  land  wore  out  in  one  place  it  was  always 
possible  for  famers  to  move  on  to  even  richer  and  more  productive  land  some- 
whBire  else.    Agriculture  was  a  v^ray  of  living,  not  a  way  of  making  a  living. 
Modern  methods  of  transporta.tiony  food  processing  and  preservation,  and  com- 
mercial marketing  were  all  largely  in  the  future.    Famei's  aimed  to  be  self- 
subsistent.    They  depended  upon  others  than  thei'^elves  for  very  little. 

But  even  in  those  days,  in  fact  even  in  Colonia.l  tines,  far-sighted  in- 
dxviduals  later  to  be  known  as  Founding  Fathers — Franklin  and  Jefferson  among 
them,  interested  themselves  when  abroad  in  sending  back  to  this  country  seeds, 
cuttings,  and  specinens  of  plants  and  trees  which  they  thought  luight  turn  out 
to  be  valuable  hero  agriculturally.    iiS  early  as  1794,  George  V.ashington  was  a 
member  of  the  British  agricultural  Board,  and  he  long  corresponded  with  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  the  eminent  Scottish  economist  ?-.nd  agriculturist  who  v/as  its 
founder  and  president. 

In  1796,  George  vvashington  recorxiended  to  Congress  that  Federal  funds  be 
provided  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  but  Congress  took  no  action,    as  our 
young  Nation  got  imdex"  wuy  -..nd  established  a  Departi.ient  of  State  it  became 
natural  for  consular  officers  to  aid  in  the  seed  work.     The  Navy  was  ;.lso  called 
upbn"^^t-0.,.'!32?ing  back  plants  and  seeds,    Gradu.:.lly  the  habit  ..rose  of-  depositing 
these  in  the  P-itcnt  Office,  vmich  was  the  ne;jrcst  thing  to  a  scientific  agency 
in  the  young  Govena''..ent ,  and  which  fornod  part  of  the  Dep  irtment  of  State  until 
the  Dep-irtiient  of  the  Interior  wis  created  in  1849. 


This  brings  us  rather  abruptly  to  Slodgett's  Hotel.    It  once  stood  in 
downtown  Ifeshington  at  7th  and  E  3t«  ,  N.'J.    It  resulted  fron  u  iiovenont  started 
in  1795  to  give  VJashington  a  decent  hotel — achievement  not  yet  acconplished , 
according  to  aone-  cynics.    Both  its  site  end  its  architecture  were  the  result 
of  lotteries.    The  site  once  forLied  part  of  the  farra  of  John  Orr  which,  before 
that  tine  extended  frco.  7th  and  F  Sts , ,  K  cVk%  ,  as  far  out  as  the  Public  Lib- 
rary at  7th  and  K.    The  fishing  was  excellent  at  14th  and  K  in  those  days,  and 
for  sone 'years  thereafter.  ■ 

VJhen  conpleted,  Blodgett's  Hotel  occupied' only  part  of  its  lot.     It  did 
not  even  fill  the  entire  E  Street  side  of  the  square.     It  never  was  used  as  a 
hotel  but  within  it  v/as  fashioned  a  theatre  in  which  the  City  of  Id'ashington's 
first  theatrical  perfortiance  was  staged,    ^t  this  tine  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
errinent  was  crowded  into  a  single  25-roori  building.    You  probably  know  what 
happened  next  vathbut  being  told.    The  crowding  becaue  intolerable  and,  in 
1810,  Blodgett's  Hotel  was  purchased  to  relieve  the  congestions    Thereupon  the 
Post  Office  Departnent,  the  City  Post  Office,  ^md  the  Patent  Office,  were 
noved  into  it. 

Dr.  Thornton  was  then  Connissioner  of  Patents,    ^s  late  as  1822  he  recei- 
ved only  $1,500  a  year,  his  clerk  vl,000,  his  .aessenger  if250,  and  th':  t  was  his 
entire  staff.    Patents  were  r.ierely  registered  without  required  proof  of  pri- 
ority, but  the  President  hinself  .Jid  nenbers  of  his  Cabinet  did  not  pass  upon 
then  then  as  had  been  the  case  in  still  earlier  days.    Blodgett's  Hotel  nar- 
rowly escaped  destruction  by  fire  in  1814,  when  Vfcshington  was  invaded,  but  Dr. 
Thornton's  eloquence  prevailed  upon  Col.  Jones,  le-.der  of  a  British  confla- 
gration squad,  to  sp-^ire  it  bec-.use'of  the  cultural  value  of  the  Patent  Office's 
collection  on  the  top  floor.    The  British  were'  then  retaliating  for  siuilar 
destruction  by  our  forces  in  Canada.    That  Dr.  Thornton  is  said  to  have  nade 
his  4-hour  plea  while  attired  in  his  nightshirt  seens  worthy  of  record. 

This  iianeuver  enabled  us  later  to  bum  the  place  down  for  ourselves.  Be- 
fore that  happened  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  sou  of  the  distinguished  third  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreae  Court,  ond  hii.-solf  a  n.n  of  notable  rionetary,  intellect- 
ual, and' agricultural  attuinjients ,  becane  CoJiLiissioner  of  Patents.    On  Deceuber 
15,  1836,  six  nonths  after  a  new  patent  law  went  into  effect  which  brought  or- 
der out  of  chaos,  Blodgett's  Hotel  caught  fire.     Ineffectual  efforts  of  the 
stoff  to  s,".ve  it  delayed  arrix'al  of  professional  fire  fighters.    The  fire  got 
beyond  control.'  The  irreplaceable  records  and  nodels,  including  those  of 
Robert  Fulton's  ClerLiont',  went  up  in'  fLjries. 

Conditions  in  vVashington  about  this  tine  nay  be  suiriised  fron  the  follow- 
ing iten  in  a  local  paper  dated  ^^pril  21',  1836:  "The  ill-fated  nan  who  was 
throim  down  by  a  hog  opposite  the  General  Post  Office  on  Thursday,  as  uentioned 
in  our  last,  died  on  Saturday  fron  a  severe  injury  he  sustained,  his  skull  being 
fractured  by  that  infarious  incident."  Obviously,  say  detractors,  the  Departnent 
of  /agriculture  was  even  then  trying  to  nake  its  way  into  the  Govemnent  on  four 
legs  and  disguised  aS  a  pigl 

Cor-nissioner  Ellsv;orth  took  unusu-l  interest  in  agricultural  patents  -and 
statistics,  and  in  the  collection  .ind  dissenini'tion  of  plrints  and  seeds  of  ^[^SSii^ 
onic  value.    For  a  considerable  tiiie  he  carried  on  without  specific  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Congress,  sr.iply  because  so  nony  farn  people  desired  the  services 
he  offered.    This  apparently  aroused  sone  Congressional  suspicion,  for  Ch,.irr.ian 
Fletcher  of  the  House  Coi^iittee  on  Patents  v;rote  Ellsworth  in  late  1838  asking 
what  he  was  up  to  anyway.    His  reply,  dated  January  22,  1839,  was  so  well  Vu.-Aq 
that  the  Congress  gave  hin  pernission  to  spend  .;iil,COO  of  the  inconing  funds  of 
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the  Pitent  Office,  v;hich  has  always  been  self-supporting,  on  agricultural  rjat- 
ters,  '.This  -siin  was  expected  to  list  scuu  yor:rs,  -.nd  it  did.' 

/iS  oarly  as  that,  new  v;:irieties  of  seed  had  helped  the  corn  grovrers  and  new 
varieties  of  wheat  had  extended  the  are  i  in  Vihich  that  grain  could  be  grown  in 
this  country.    Ellsworth  felt  that  extension  of  such  vrork  could  easily  inproVe 
the  national  incone  by  15  or  20  riillion  dollars  annually.    He  also  observed  that 
a  new  era  of  labor-saving  nachinery  was  at  hand  for,  though  we. are  prone  to  for- 
get it;  technology  was  already  effecting  great  changes  in  i^nerican  agriculturc3 
and  portended  still  nore  to  coMe. 

Ellsworth  finally  argued  that  sor.xe  place  in  Vaashington  should  be  designa- 
ted as  the  repository  of  plants  and  seeds  collcctod  -..broad.     It  should  have  fac- 
ilities to  got  these  fron  the  ports  where  the  Kavy  often  left  ther\  to  dry  out  or 
rot»    Being  a  good  bureaucrat  he  natiirally  nouinated  the  Patent  Office  ^.s.  the 
place  of  collection  -ir.d  distribution.    In  hiS:'innual  report  for  1840  he  announc- 
ed the  expenditure  of  .^;451,58  for  the  collection  .-^Jid  distribution-  of  agricultur- 
al seeds  and  statistics,  and  observed  tnat  30,000  packages  of  seed  had  been 
distributed  during  that  year. 

Ellsworth  wrote  exceedingly • interesting  ;.nd  entertaining  reports.     In  fact 
John  '^uincy  AdcJ:is  once  aalf  ouerulously  conplained  that  the  Patent  Office  reports 
so  absorbed  hin  on  one  occasion  c^s  to  rrike  hlu  forget  an  appointncnt  for  four 
hours.    Popular  interest  in  the  reports  uoved  the  Gongress  to  print  then  in  ed- 
itions of  25,000,  a  large  nuuber  indeed  for  those  dayS. 

Of  course  various  agricultural  societies  already  existed  in  our  young 
country.    They  exerted  contino'os  pressure  on  Congress  for  aid  to  farners.  The 
flouse  of  Representatives  established  an  agricultural  coijjiattee  as  early  as  1820 
and  the  Senate  in  1825.    In  1828,  the  Gongress  authorized  publication  of  a'laan- 
ual,  prepa.red  at  its  direction  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  BGnjeriin  Rush,  on 
the  growth  rjid  nanufacture  of  silk.     In  the  sax-.e  year  it  directed  that  Goiint  Von 
Hazzi's  Treatise  on  the  Bearing  of  Silk-Worr^s  be  printed  as  a  docanent.    Thus  the 
legisLotive  am  of  the  Federal  Goverrjiient  issued  our  first  agricultural  publicat- 
ion. 

In  1830,  the  House  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'-  to  finance  a 
project  for  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane  :.nd  the  nanufacture  and  refinenent  of 
sugar.    The  investigations  were  conducted  by  Prof.  Benjaivnn  Siliirnn  of  Yale. 
The  results  appeared  in  1333.    Thus  Congress  itself  also  initiated  the  first 
piece  of  agricultural  research  authorized  by  Governi.ent 

Before  Blodgett's  Hotel  burned,  Congress  -had  appropriated  noney  to  build  a 
new  Patent  Office.    This  structure  still  stands  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Cox-jnission.    The  F  Street  side  of  *it  v/as  coripieted  in  1840,  but 
Counissioner  Ellsworth,  as  he  conplained  in  his  annual  report,  vjas  delayed  in 
gaining-  occupancy  because  the  building  had  to  serve  as  teiaporary  quarters  of  a 
new  institution  founded  by  an  Englishrian  naiied  Srdthsonl  He  did  get  a  foothold  in 
the  building,  however,  and  by '1844  had  his  entire  office  there,  und  the  Si;ithson- 
ian  Institution  outside.    He-  then  said  it  would  serve  the  purpose  for  nany  years. 
But  iour  years  later  the  buildin^i  was  overcrowded.    iUi  east  v.'ing  was  added  by 
1852,  a  west  wing  by  1856,  and  the  G  Street ,  idng  in  1867. 

In  1849  the  Departrient  of  the  Interior  was  created  with  Thorns  Ewing  as  its 
first  Secretary.  .  He  established  hiijself  "in  a  single  roon  of  the  Pc;tent  Office 
building.    Shortly  thereafter  he  and  his  De'pc.rtnent  had  crowded  everything  else 
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out  of  the  place.    Tlie  Patent  Of x ice  fomed  p^rt  of  his  new  Dopartnent  c:nu  it 
spilled  over  across  the  street  into  the  old  buildins  now  occupied  by  the  U.  S« 
Tariff  Cornission,  the  south  win^  of  which  r.ctu'.;lly  stands  upon  the  fomer  site 
of  Blodgett's  Hotel.    It  was  started  in  1839;  co;^pleted  in  1366,  and  thereafter 
housed  the  Post  Office  Departnent  and  the  City  Post  Office. 

Henry  iidaiis  in  his  Education  of  Henry  xid.aL^,  wrots  that,  in  1850,  "The 
Vv'hite  Eiarble  coluiis  and  fronts  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  Patent  Office  faced 
each  other,  like  white  Greek  toi.ipies  in  the  abandoned  gravel  pits  of  a  deserted 
Syrian  city."    They  still  stand  there  fencing  one  anothur,  though  the  gravel 
pits  are  gone,  the  buiir-ings  are  no  longer  so  vihite,  and  the  city  is  too  far 
frcti  deserted  to  suit  nost  of  its  present  inhabitants. 

Though  soiie  Coruiissioncrs  of  Patents  who  f  ollov/ed  Ellsworth  were  by  no 
neans  so  well  equipped  agriculturally  and  by  uxpori^nce  as  ho  was,  agricultural 
scientific  work  continued  to  /^row  in  the  Patent  Office,    ^bout  1850  a  "pr-^cticil 
and  scientific  agriculturist"  was  hired  to  v«-rite  an  annual  report  on  agricultural 
natters  which  filled  a  fair-sized  book  each  year.    Ultir:ately  a  bot<:.nist  and  an 
entonologist  cane  to  be  eiiployed  part-tii.:e,  while  the  net 3orological  reports  of 
the  Sidthsonian  Institution  fomd  a  place  in  the  arinual  agricultural  voluj.ic, 
Ileanwhile,  as  agriculture  bccraie  connercialized ,  food  processin^^  advanced,  and 
transportation  inproved,  the  farner's  prcble:is  becane  nore  caiplex. 

Then  Patent  Office  agric-oltural  aid  began  to  prove  insufficient.  Agita- 
tion for  better  service  of  Govern.nent  to  agriculture  increased  both.'-Jion^s  farn 
organiz  itions  and  individu^.ls .    Several  things  were  desired   iivl  they  tied  to- 
gether.   One  was  a  lav;  authorizing  equitable  distribution  of  public  l_.nd3; 
•another -was  aid  to  agricultural  education;  a  third  was  a  Federal  Goverr-ne.nt  . 
agency  to  serve  f arners o     In  1352  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  was 
f  on  led.    It  was  priia.rily  a  pressure  group  or  lobby  to  direct  official  interest 
to  the  agricultur.cl  needs  of  the  tiL^e.    L'lany  of  its  iieiabers  were  politically  and 
agriculturally  proranent  and  the  society  insisted  that  a  national  Depart: .cnt  of 
Agriculture  be  est  blished.    IJhen  it  w.iSj  the  society  dissolved. 

There  was  del^y,  of  course.:    That  was  because  nie:±»ers  of  Congress  fron  the 
South  were  suspicious  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States.    During  3uch.:jian's  ^d:.dn- 
istration,  a  bill  to  endow  the  States  with  public  land  enough  to  er,able  then  to 
set  up  L-'.gri cultural  colleges  was  vetoed  because  Buchan..n  also  did  not  think  the 
Federal  Govern:  lent  h.".d  any  right  to  extend  aid  to  the  States  in  this  w.,y.  But 
diring  Lincoln's  jVdninistr .tion  the  Southern  delegation  to  Congress  j.ysteriously 
vanished. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1861,  Caleb  B.  S:lth,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
rather  perfunctorily  suggested  th;.t  a  Bure;,u  of  ^agriculture  .jid  St.^tistics  be 
founded  as  part  of  his  Dep.:.rt.  .ent .    Lincoln  repeated  this  suggestion  alnost 
verbatiu  in  his  nessv-ge  to  Congress  of  Decenber  2,  1861.    He  sandwiched  the 
reco)L':endation  in  off-handedly  and  casually.    But  Congress  took  action  and,  after 
sone  rather  diffident  debate  as  to  whether  a  Cabinet  officer  should  head  the  new 
Departrient,  it  voted  an  agency  with  a.n  anonalous  bureau  status  supervised  by  a 
Corjaissioner  who  was  not  a  cabnet  nenber.    The  act  founding  the  Department  was^.  ^ 
signed  I  lay  15,  1862. 

The  Honestead  ii.ct,  which  .xide  provision  for  the  apportioriiient  of  freehold 
fams  of  160  acres  each  fro^.i  the  public  dor.i:..in,  to  all  citizens  who  would  nake 
hones  on  the^i.  .md  till  then  for  5  years,  follovjed  5  .lays  l  .tor.  ,  On  July  2,  1862 
the  Land-Grant  College  ^iCt  bt-cane  law,  endowing  the   ■••^ricultur-l  colleges  with 
11,000,000  acres — about  the  ;irea  of  Vernont — which  the  States  were  authorized  to 
sell,  using  the  proceeds  to  set  up  the  schools. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Department's  founding  resulted  from  any  deep  con- 
viction- on  Lincoln's  part  nor  did  anyona  at  that  time  think  out  or  formulate  any 
well-planned  program  for  the  Department  to  follow.    Lincoln  did  not  regard  him- 
self as  a  farmer  and  he  had  little  agrarian  interest y  but  his  party  was  pledged 
to  aid  agriculture.    The  Department's  beginning  was  almost  casual.    Since  the 
Patent  O.^fice  by  now  had  an  agricultural  division  it  was  natural  that  the  head  of 
this  should  become  the  first  Comnissioner  of  -agriculture,  and  so  he  did.    The  De- 
partment v/as  organized  in  two  basement  rooms  of  the  Patent  Office  Building. 

The  first  Commissioner  was  Isaac  Newton,  a  Pennsylvanian  of  Quaker  stock.  Ke 
had  been  manager  of  two  model  farms  not  very  from  the  Philadelphia  and  had  won 
hir.self  quite  a  reputationa    lie  v/as  also  a  local  politician  of  some  note.    He  op- 
erated a  conf ectionerj'  and  creamery  in  Philadelphia  from  which,  among  other 
things    he  shipped  butter  to  the  i/Jhite  Eouse.    Just  before  the  Civil  VJar  he  pur- 
chased a  farm  in  Virginia,  but  his  wife  refused  to  move  there,  so  he  tried  to 
marage  it  by  remote  control  through  a  brothero    The  Civil  War  and  m£.laria  bank- 
rupted the  enterprise  and,  since  Newton  was  broke  and  out  of  a  job,  his  friends 
suggested  that  he  go  to  VJashington,  meet  the  right  people,  and  try  to  get  on  the 
Goverrjnent  pay  roll, 

Newton  did  just  that.    He  moved  to  VJashington,  met  the  right  people,  for  he 
soon  became  both  a  close  friend  of  Lincoln  and  head  of  the  agricultural  work  in 
the  Patent  Office.,    Naturally  Lincoln  made  him  head  of  the  nev7  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture.   During  part  of  the  Civil  Jar  Newton  vj-as  in  residence  at  the  -Jhite 
House  to  supervise  the  food  eaten  by  the  President  and  guard  it  against  poison- 
ing.   While  there  he  became  a  friend  and  confident  of  Ilrs.  Lincoln  who  not  only 
shared  with  him  her  lavish  and  frequent  financial  troubles  but  sought  his  aid. 
in  paying  department  store  bills  she  imprudently  rc.n  up.    This  he  did  either  by 
settling  them  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  letting  her  pay  him  back  in  installments, 
if  they  vjere  not  too  large,  or  by  interceding  for  ner  with  Lincoln  which  re- 
quired considerable  tack'.ihd  diplomacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  assay  Newton  at  this  late  date.    He  had  loyal  friends 
and  venomous  enemies.    Some  extolled  his  learning  and  his  wisdom;  other  insisted 
he  was  all  but  illiterate  and  so  incompetent  that  he  could  not  satisfactorily 
perform  his  duties.    Farm  journals  in  general  paid  little  attention  to  the  Depcrt- 
ment  and  newspapers  pr^aCtically  none,  but  Newton  was  often  attacked  violently  in 
print  and  speocho 

True,  when  Newton  was  accused  of  wasting  government  funds,  one  farm  editor 
vigorously  denied  this  and  then  went  on  to  say  that  even  if  the  charge  v/ere  true 
he  thanked  God  farmers  had  at  last  got  near  enough  that  "great  public  crib  at 
Washington"  to  waste  a  pittance..    He  continued;  "I  care  not,  in  this  view  of  the 
case,  if  they  hive  spent  all  the  money  in  distributing  dead  rats  and  Canadian 
Thi  sties. 

Hov;evcr,  Lincoln  stolidly  disregarded  udverse  criticism  of  his  friend  Newton, 
though  Nevrton  actually  was  to  have  been  dismissed  by  President  Johnson  for  in- 
competence— his  successor  vjas  nominated  but  r.ot  confirmed— but  was  suved  in  part 
by  an  unhappy  accident-    as  he  sat  in  his  office  one  warm  summ;jr  day  in  1866  he 
iiOai'd  all,  approaching  thunderstorm.    He  remembered  certain  wheat  Scjaples  that. had 
been  cut  but  not  stored  on  the  Department's  experiment  grounds  over  on  the  site 
of  the  Department's  present  buildings.    He  clapped  on  his  silk  hat  and  rushed 
over  two  miles  to  supervise  the  saving  of  these  samples.    He  stood  there,  doubt- 
less in  a  frock  coat,  and  overSc^w  the  job.    The  Washington  July  sun  did  the  rest. 
Newton  suffered  sunstroke  and,  though  he  lingered  almost  a  year,  he  was  largely 
incapacitated  thereafter.    He  became  our  first  plant  scientist  to  die  as  a  result 
of  devotion  to  duty. 


Newton's  primary  aim  \vas  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grov;  where  one  grew 
before — a  phrase  he  adopted  fi'om  D6an  Svaft's  King  of  the  Brobdingnags.  He 
appointed  a  botanist,  and  entor.olCgist ,      cheriistj  a^id  a  statistician.  He  sought 
to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the  organic  act  fiiiindicg  the  Department,  and  that  law 
was  as  broad  in  scope  as  nil  outdoors »    Ho  Svoug'it  to  celiac t,  arinnge,  and  pub- 
lish valuable  agricultural  infomation;  to  coil3ct  und  introduce  valu^able  seeds, 
plants,  and'  animals ;  to  promote  cheiiistry,  botanj'-,  'ind  entomology;  and  to  es- 
tablish a  Library  and  a  Museuiic 

Nev/ton  wrote  his  reports  in  £  flowing  somewhat  pedantic  style  with  a  v/ealth 
of  classical  a.llusionSo    The  propagating  garden  was  established  and  the  40-acre 
tract  between  12th  and  14th  Streets,  3cW. ,  B.  St.,  and  the  Canal,  called  Reser- 
vation No,  2,  v/as  finally  v/rested  from  the  Army,  which  long  kept  cattle  on  it, 
and  turned  to  use  an  an  experiment  farm*    By  18G6  the  Department  of  Ajriculture 
had  on  it  a  building  of  its  own,  the  old  Red  Brick  Building,  torn  dowr:  in  1950, 
you  will  hoar  oldsters  talk  about.     It  cost  ;#140,420,  including  furniture  and 
equipment.    The  Department  had  fev;er  than  50  employees  in  January  of  that  year. 
The  building  did  not  get  its  first  telephone  until  1879. 

The  work  continued,  tending  to  attract  the  attention  of  fev;  but  the  gentle- 
man farmers.    Host  of  Newton's  immediate  successors  were  ill-qualified  to  lend 
the  Department  prestige  tmd  to  extend  its  field  of  usefulness.    The-  Department 
also  had  very  limited  funds,  and  these  went  largely  for  free  seed  distribution. 
Then  Norman  J.  Colman  became  Coiinissioner  of  Agriculture  in  April  1885. 

By  that  time  there  was  widespread  public  agitation  both  for  founding  -gri- 
cultural  experiment  stations  in  the  different  States  supported  by  Federal  aid, 
and  for  raising  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Cabinet  rank.  Col- 
man actively  supported  both  movemonts.    In  1887  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station^ Act 
was  approved  and,  in  1889,  Colman  became  the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
serving  from.  Februar^^  13  to  IJk.rch  6,  when  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk  was  appointed  by  the 
incoming  President  Harrison. 

At  this  point  the  Department  began  to  gain- status  end  significance.  It 
also  began  to  grow  much  more  rapidly  both  In  size  and  in  service.  Because  of  in- 
creasing coriplexities  of  the  agricultural  enterprise,  farmers  found  it  more  and 
more  necessary  to  have  in  Vfashington  a  strong,  reliable  Depart; lent  to  serve  them. 

In  1884  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  founded  in  response  to  a  special 
Act  of  Congress  authorizing  its  establishment  to  aid  in  the  eradication  of  ani- 
mal diseases.     Its.  creation  mrked  the  beginning  of  modern  research  invi^stig-^t ion 
in  .the  Dep..rti'.ent;    In  1888  the  Office 'of  Experiment  Stations  caj..e  into  existence 
to  undertake  the  work  assigned  to  the  Department  in  connection  with  the  Hatch 
Experiment  Station  Act.    In  1890  the  Weather  Bureau  -'no.s  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment frai  the  War  Department  vhero  its  work  h:id  been  carried  on  in  the  Axiyy 
Signal  Corps  since  its  creation  in  1870. 

In  Ilirch  1897  James  (Tama  Jim)  Wilson  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He 
served  until  Inarch .  1913.    His  adr.iinistration  wiis  outstanding  for  the  development 
of  research  in  the  natural  sciences  and  increase  in  the  nui;iber  of  scientists 
employed  by  the  Department.    He  ixideed  enabled  the;  Department  to  carry  out  New*:-  ' 
ton's  dictum  ^vbout  two  blades  of  grass  growing  where  one  grew  before. 
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In  1901  VJilson  formed  the  Bure-..us  of  Soils,  Pl,_jat  Industry,  Forostry,  end 
Chenistry,  and  in  1904  the  B'are  .u  of  EntQUology.    Ths  Office  of  Public  xioaas  wr.s 
created  in  1905^    In  1906  C-iie  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  v/hich  arose  out 
of  vv'ork  in  econoioic  ornithology  and  uaroalogy  v/hich  began  in  the  Division  of 
Entor.ology.    The  E-.st  and  V/sst  V.angs  of  the  prcjssnt  .Adninistration  Building  were 
also  erected  v;hile  v.'ilson  vixs  SecTetsiVy* 

Work  in  rany  other  lines  was  undertaken,  ,  xiong  theri  agricultural  engineer- 
ing dairying,  irrigation,  drainage,  n.rko ting,  extension,  and  agricultural  econ- 
onics  and  st:itistics*    The  grc-vth  of  the  Departnent  during  Secretary  Wilson's 
adninistration  v/as  reritirkable.    V.Tiercas  there  were  only  about  2,000  cnployees  in 
1897,  of  whou-  over  400  were  v/onen,  the  Departi.ient  had  2,514  employees  in  Washing- 
ten  alone  ana  10,190  ir  the  field  by  the  end  of  Secretary  Wilson's  torn.-  A 
regir^ent  of  those  new  hired  hands  consisted  of  scientists  working  in  all  fields 
t(S  aid  f .gric'ilture,  .  . 

By  1910  the  problen  of  distirbuting  cur  enhanced  -agricultural  production 
was  a.lreidy  att.J.nirg  inportance.    In  ^  sense  it  r^ay  be  said  the  scientists  suc- 
ceeded too  well.    They  enabled  famers  to  produce  so  efficiently  that  rij.rket  and 
credit  conditions  bec.Tj\e  increasingly  mcal'Jiced,    New  varieties  of  plants  and 
aninals,  new  i-ethods  of  protecting  then  froii  insects  and  disease,,  new  techniques 
of  cultivation  .nd  soil  enrichment . flowed  frcu  the  Departuont's  laboratories. 

Various  regulator^?-  lavjs  began  to  be  enacted  -.nd  turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  erf  ore  er  lent ,  the  ueat  inspection,  the  anir-al  quaraiitine,  end  the  food 
and  drugs  acts  being  exoiiplese    ITnen  the  National  Forests  were  turned  over  to  it 
in  190b,  the  Departnent  established  the  Forest  Service  .a?.d  undertook  custodial 
functions  of  wide  scopoo    Step  by  step  the  will  of  the  people  as  transiiitted 
througli  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  u.^de  the  Departnent  evolve  into  a 
large  and  infiuentir-1  institution,  , 

The  tern  of  David  F.  Houston  who  followed  Secretaiy  Wilson  was  chiefly  re- 
rnrkable  for  overt  entr.ance  of  the  social  sciences  into  the  Departiiont.     It  is 
quite  ture  that  various  studies  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  larketing,  credit, 
and  ecenoiiics  generally  had  been  undertaken  before  Houston's  tern,  but  he  recog- 
nized their  inport^mce  and  so  reorg_nized  the  Departjaent  that  they  could  function 
effectively^    He  prcnoted  departnental  unification  by  establishing  appropriate 
stuff  offices. 

The  Federil  HighwTiy,  F  rn  Lo.n,  Grain  Standards,  Cotton  Futures,  Warehouse, 
Migrator;/-  Bird  Treaty j  Packers  .''nd  Stock3^ards,  and  Couiodity  Exchange  Acts  were 
all  passed  luring  or  scon  after  Houston's  ten  of  office.    The  original  hone- 
denonstr  ..tion  farn  project,  started  by  Seari.n  A.  Knapp  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, flowered  into  the  Extension  Service  under  the  Si.JLth-Lever  Act  of  1914. 
The  Bure..u  of  Agricultural  Econordcs ,  had  its  beginnings,  though  it  did  not  assuiie 
sonewhat  its  pr-^sent  fon.  until  1923. 

Houston  reorganized  the  Depgrtnent.    He  set  up  a  States  ilelations  Service, 
axiong  other  things ,  into  v/hich  went  extension  work,  the  work  on  huiian  nutrition 
and  hone  econoioics ,  and  that  with  the  experinent  stations.    In  1923  this  Service 
was  dissolved  and  the  Office  of  Experi.'ient  Stations,  the  Extension  Service,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Hcne  Eccnonics  energcd  as  independent  units.     It  night  be  said  here 
that  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  wis  established  in  1924  largely  in  response  to 
outside  donands ;  it  w<^s  called  the  Bure  .u  of  Dairjring  until  1926. 
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Returning  tc  Houston— his  annual  reports  nerit  careful  study-.    He  was  a 
sort  of  one-rian.New  Dec.l  in  agriculture  ull  by  hir^elf.    li-Jiy  of  the  ideas  he 
proposed  were  iiipleuented  only,  ye  irs  latere    Had  not  the  firet  world  War 
intervened  to  deflect  hiri  froii  the  iiore  orderlv  rrocesses  of  peace  it  seeiis 
apparent  he  would  have  acted  to  prevent  the  grov.th  of  disruptive  forces  which 
developed  souething  like  two  decades  later o 

This  v;as  a  dynanic  period  in  the  history  of  the  Departriento    It  carried 
over  into  the  terns  of  Houston's  iunediate  successors--Edwin  T.  Ileredith,  Henry 
C.  VJallace,  father  of  the  fomer  Vice  President,  and  Howard  1 1,  Gore,    The  terras 
of  Williaii  M:.  Jardine  and  Arthur  M,  Hyde,  which  lr4Sted  frou  Liarch  5,  1925,  until 
Heniy  A.  Vfellace  becaije  .Secretary .  on  Itirch  4,  1933,  nay  be  regarded  as  u  period 
of  consalidatio'n  and  dopartnentcd  lanification. 

During  the  Jardinc  and  Hyde  period  the  Dept'.rtnent  was  welded  into  a  unit 
by  various  organizational  changes*    At  the  sane  tir.e  the  desperate  postwar 
situation  of  the  A^ierican  fame r  was  seen  clearly,  analyzed  wisely,  and  pres- 
cribed for  in  terr.iS  that  were  not  to  be  carried  out  until  1S33  and  after.  Study 
of  the  annual  reports  of  Jardine  and  Hyde  will  enlighten  the  reader  about  the 
nany  so\md  diagnoses  mde  and  tjreatnents  suggested  ■  for  the' great  f am  depression 
which-  began  soon  after  our  unhealthful  agricultural  expansion  during  the  first 
world  war,  and  carie  to  a-  cliiiix  around  1930-32 «    They  clearly  stated  what  should 
be  done  but  v/ere  unable  to  do  it  until  public  opinion  was  ref emulated  and. 
crystallized. 

The  adriinist  rati  on  of  Henry  A,  Wallace  brings  us  to  nodem  tines.     It  was 
characterized  prinarily  by  creation  of  the  "action"  agencies.     Originally  in- 
fomation  in  the  field  of  agriculture  was  collected  and  kept  on  tap  for  the 
askings    Those  who  did  not  ask  got  little  of  it.    The  upper  class  of  nore  in- 
telligent farners  profited  by  it.    The  next  step  was  taken  in  the  adidnis- 
tration  of  Secretary  Husk  in  the  early  nineties  who  appreciated  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  publishing  the  infomation  in  popular,  usable  foni,  and  who  first 
issued'  press  released  and  farners*  bulletins. 

•  ■   'This  gave  farrier's  knowledge  about  how  to  prcd.uce  larger  crops  ;yith  less 
labor  and  riore  certainty.    That,  in  turn,  induced  nore  of  then  to  go  further 
into  coi.iiercial  agriculture  than  ever  before  ;;.nd  thus  to  bocone  dependent  upon 
transportation  J  l..bor,  :.arket,  credit  j  land-value,    .nd  equipnoht  factors  not 
wholly  within  their  control.    Difficulties  arose  and  the  next  step  was  to  in- 
stitute denonstration  far.is  and  to  t;d£e  knowledge  about  agriculturul  i-^atters  to 
the  famer's  hone  using  the  Extension  Service. 

At  the  sane  tine  iiarketing  and  credit  studies  led  to  legislative  acts 
which  inproved  farn  .larkets  and  credit  facilities.    The  first  world  war  cr;u":a-ied 
a  generation  of  progress,  into  a  few  years,  resulted  in  opoiiing  land  to  culti- 
vation which  should  never  h'.ve  gone  out  of  grass  oi*  pasture,,  produced  a  trenen-r 
dous  inflation  in  farm  prices  ^nd  land  values,  ru.id  led  to  an  inevitable 
deflation  which  bankrupted  farners  and  Left  thera  producing  food  and  fiber  for 
the  rest  of  us  at  a  disccunt.    The  action  agencies  tried  to  mke  it  financially 
possible  for  farners  to  talce  advantage  of  the  j^ost  up-to-date  agricultural 
knowledge  in  order  to  rehabilitate  theriselves  while  producing  abundance  foi* 
effective  consuner  denand. 
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A  brave  effort         riade  cn  ii?.ny  fronts  to  right  f^iruer  wrongs  cfter  1933 
insofar  as  Gcremnent  -igencies  in  VJushington  could  c^o  the  job  vdthin  the  frcire 
of  reference  se^  by  public  opinion  urA  legislctive  enactr:cnt.    No  such  pro- 
cedure con  be  dictatorial  in  this  country,  for  v/e  proceed  by  deixcratic  process**, 
as.    'jvhat  our  Govenir^ent  acta':'lly  does  in  any  given  case  is  ulivays  the  resultant 
of  riany  conflictir.3  forces.    The  conflicto  uust  be  resolved  as  oest  possible  and 
we  then  proceed  to  do  what  vje  can.    \le  cannot  evolve  a  perfect  systen  in  Wash- 
ington and  inflict  it  on  the  couiritry,  nor  would  any  such  systen  be  perfect  any- 
way.   Ccrt-.inly  such  iiiposition  of  policy  frar.  v.'ashington  would  be  una euoc ratio. 

Before  we  could  solve  our  far:i  problen  or  give  fanners  parity  prices,  i.e., 
prices  enabling  then  to  get  as  iiuch  lianufacturecl  goods  for  their  farn  coixiodit- 
ies  as  they  did  in  stated  pre-first-wor Id-war  years ,  a  second  v/orld  wr-r  des- 
cended on  uso    Claude  R.  'Jickard  becarie  Secretary  SepteLiber  5,  1940.    The  Nat- 
ional Defense  Progran  got  under  way«    The  Secretary  quickly  saw  its  significance 
in  raising  coiisuner  incone  and  immediately  began  to  preach  gre  :ter  hog  product^"- 
ion  and  nore  i-arketing  of  beef  in  1941. 

Early  in  that  year  the  British  suddenly  called  upon  us  for  sufficient  con- 
centrated protein  foods  to  supply  one-fourth  of  their  population.     If  tney  did 
not  get  this  food  t>-ey  faced  nalnutritica,  lowered  iiorale,  and  disaster.  The 
Lond-Leuse  Act  was  passedo    The  Feed  7or  Freedoii  progran  pronptly  ^ot  under  way. 
Our  far:.,  plant  undeivrant  inventory  o.nd  production  gc^ls  vrere  set  up,  narks  at 
'Which  farners  were  aslced  to  shoot  in  prder  to  produce  what  we  ourselves  and  our 
potential  allies  needed. 

War  followed  in  Decer.ber  1941  and  the  goals  wore  reassayed  and  reannounced, 
T;ith  narked  enphasis  on  oil  crops  _ind  other  wartine  needs,  in  January  1942. 
Those  goals  were  achieved  in  a  year  of  record  production  for  all  tine.  Other 
goals  set  up  in  1942  were  achieved  in  1943;  even  though  this  entailed  a  revol- 
ution in  farn  production  patterns  :uid  nethods.    VJe  shull  not  dwell  on  these 
natters  as  they  are  all  of  recent  occurence. 

But  v/e  n'jst  consider  Depart: .ental  reorganization  in  recent  years.  During 
the  period  innediately  following  1933  nmy  new  agencies  v/ere  created.    Soi.e , 
like  the  Agricultural  Adjustnent  .agency  were  Immediately  p-irt  of  the  Departnent. 
Others,  like  Co. r.odity  Ci'edit  Corporation,  Farr:  Credit  Adninistration,  Farn 
Security  adninistration j  Rural  Electrification  Adndnistration,  and  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  began  life  elsewhere  -n-id  cane  into  the  Dopartiaent  later.  Also 
between  1938  and  1940  four  agencies  which  had  long  been  part  of  the  Dep?rtnent 
vrere  transferred  elsev;here;  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads    the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
rdnistration,  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  'the  Weather  Bureau. 

On  Decar.xber  13,  1941,  there  wrs  -.nnounced  a  r'^ijor  reorganization  of  the 
Departnent  to  3trer-.:-line  it  for  the  Wc.r  effort.    This  reorg;inization  was  vali- 
dated by  Executive  Cr^^er  February  23,  1942. 

It  was  vt  that  tine  th:.n  seven  long-established  scientific  bureaus  were 
consolidated  into  the  Agricultural  Heseurch  Adninistration.    The  Agricultui'al 
Adjustnent  Agency, 'the  Soil  Ccnserrition  Service,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Gorporaticn,  and  the  Sugar  Division  v/^nt  into  the  Agricultural  Conservation  and 
Adjustnent  Adninistration,  v;hile  the  activities  of  the  Surplus  Ixirketing  Ad- 
ninistration, the  Comacdity  Exchange  Adniriistro.tion ,  .nost  of  the  Agricultural 
llirketing  Service,    nd  the  Consuncrs*  Counsel  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
just-ient  Agency  were  conbined  in  the  Agricultural  liirketing  Adixinist ration. 
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The  Cor^iodity  Credit  Corpcr^ticn,  the  Extension  Service,  the  Fam  Security 
AdninistratiGii,  the  Forest  Service,  the  F.;rJi  Credit  AdiiiiiistKition,  the  Riaral 
Electrificaticn  Adi-iinistratica,  :::rid  the  stuff -r.ger.cics  rcr.r  .ined  ijinaffected  by 
this  reorganiz'-ition*    In  June  1542,  the  roods  ?.c-o v:ironent3  Cc.Tiittee  and  the 
Coi.bined  Food  Board  were  set  up,  the  latter  v/ith  the  Secretr.ry  of  Agriculture  as 
United  States  representative. 

The  Executive  Order  of  December  5,  1942,  v/hich  delegr^ted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  large  responsibility  for  our  national  vortine  food  progrj-in,  nade 
necessary  a  further  departnental  reorganization.    So,  on  DoceMber  10,  the- Food 
Production  Adninistration  und  the  Food  Distribution  Adnin is t ration  vjcre  esta- 
blished.   At  this  tLie  there  was  also  a  transfer  of  personnel  to  the  Departziont 
fron  both  the  War  Production  Board' and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Supply*  This 
transfer  roianded  out  the  tV7o.new  big  Ad^iinistrations «    The  st-'.tus  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Ad' linistri.tion,  the  Cciaiodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  the  Rural  Electrification  administration  remined  unchanged,  ^i^caia 
the  staff  agencies  were  not  invol^-ed.' 

The  following  de.partnental  agencies  were  consolidated  into  the  Food  Pro- 
duction Adninistration The  Agricultural  Conservation  and  ^^.d  justiient  A^li-in- 
istration  (except  the -Sugar  Agency ) ,  the  Farr.i  Credit  Adninistration,  the  Fam 
Security  Adninistration,  that  part  of  the  Buro-au  of  Agricultural  Econonics 
concerned  priti^rily  with  planning  current  production,  that  part  of  the  Office 
for  Agricultural  Vfc.r  Relations  concerned  priiiarily  with  food  production,  and 
the  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordinationo 

Consolidated  into  the  Foc^d  Distribution  Adninistration  were!  The  Agricultur- 
al Marketing  Adninistration,  the  SugtLr  Agency,  certain  of  the  regulatory  activit- 
ies of  the  Bureau  of  Aninal  Industry ^  and  that  part  of  the  Office  for  Agricultur- 
al War  Relations  concerned  priniirily  with  food  distribution.    This  essentially 
fore  shad  ovi/ed  the  end  of  the  iast-naned  Office  which  had  been  created  in  response 
to  a  letter  fron  the  President 'dated  May  5,  1941;,  and  was  originally  n?-:,.od  the 
Office  for  Agricultural  Defense  Relations,    The  Nutrition  Division  of  the  Office 
.of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  was  trr.nsf erred  to  the  Food  Distribution 
Adi:.inistration  by  Executive  Order^  effective  Ilarch  24^  1943o 

So  far  the  tie-in  between  the  new  and  tha  old  line  agencies  was  largely 
through  con^iittees  and  by  direct  contact  through  the  Secretary.    The  next  step 
thereafter  was  the  establishnent  of  the  V/ar  Food  Adninistration  pursuant  to  the 
Executive  Order  of  .March  26  which  Was  liodifiod,  clarified,  and  .'j:;end'ed  by  an 
additional  order  issued  April  19.    Chester  C.  Davis  becane  'Jar  Food  .H.dninistrator. 
March  29,  1943. 

At  this  tine  the  President  consolidated  into  one  unit  the  Food  Production 
Adninistration  (except  the  Earn  Credit  Adninistration,  which  again  becane  a 
line  agency  of  the  Departncnt),  the  Food  Distribution  Adninistration ,  the  Con- 
nodity  Credit  Corporation,,  and  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture into  what  was  first  called  a  Food  Production  and  Distribution  Adninis- 
tration, but  was  renaned  the  War  Food  Adninistration  April  19.    In  this  ccnbi- 
nation  the  legal  status  of  tiie  Extension  Service  and  its  cooperative  work  with 
the  States,  renainea  unaffected.    However,  it  could  h-^rdly  be  ^-egarded  now  as 
the  staff  agency  it  had  been  hitherto.. 
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This  Wcis  jssentic'.lly  ii  wirti.e  eLiorgency  rieisure  by  wliici:  tlie  line  agencies 
of  the  Dup:irtr;ent  of  agriculture  vrere  grouped  into  t\vc  ad":inistrutive  units, 
each  he:ided  by  ..n  cfiicl.  1  :.ppointeu  by  on'',  directly  responsible  to  the  Preside- 
nt— the  Secretary  cf  ^agriculture  „nd  thv;  'war  :7ood  Adriinistrator.    The  fcmer  . 
rerxvined  in  chTgo  of  the  .-^gricultur.:.!  Research  i-id-dnistrution ,  the  Farr.;  Credit 
Adi.'dnist ration,  the  .'lur.A  I]lectrif ic-ition  Administration,  and  the  Forest  Ser^/ice 
The  latter  headed  the  \L.r  Food  Adi.dnis  trot  ion.    Iliirvin  Jones  becuue  VJar  F-i'Od 
.a-idnistr;;, tor  upon  I.'Ito  Davis  ^  resign:  t ion,  Jujie  28,  1945. 

The  Eepartiaent 's  staff  afjencies  served  bcth  the  Adiiinistration  and  the  De- 
p-irt.ient  as  called  upon,  the  stii'.e  identic-.il  agencies  ser'v'-icin(T  both.  These 
units  than  v:ero;  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Sconor.ics,  the  Office  of  the  Dudget 
and  Fin-incOj  the  Office  of  Foreign  .-s.gricultui'al  Relations,  the  Office  cf  Infor- 
nation.  Library,  the  Office  of  Personnel,  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  and  the 
Office  -jf  Plant  and  Operations  c    The  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination  was  abol- 
ished J.xnu...ry  1,  1944,  and  the  Land  Use  Coordinitor  entered  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary. 

The  ira^ediate  staff  of  the  V/ar  Food  .^.da.dnistration  reuained  snail.  .  ^n 
Office  of  Labor  was  est::blished  June  23,  1945,  v^rhich  took  over  entire  respon- 
sibility for  carryinf',  out  all  fana  labor,  v/age-stabilizaticn,  and  ixmpower 
progrrns.    ^n.  Off.ico  of  luterials  and  Facilities  vns  sot  up  to  direct  supply 
activities  in  thio  field,  on  liiy  10,  1943 n    .ui  Office  of  Transportation  to  co- 
ordinate the  transportation  woric  of  the  various  agencies  in  V/Fa  was  set  up  on 
IJt.y  17  and,  on  Doce-doer  1,  it  beca.'ie  a  staff  agency.    iOn  Office  of  War  Board 
Services,  a  liaison  office  for  the  boards,  was  created  on  ^^ugust  25,  1943,  but 
was  discontinued  December  30,  19-43.    The  National  l;V.r  Board  was  cr-.^ :; ted  Sept en- 
ber  1,  its  Chairixn  thereafter  perfonaing  the  fimctions  of  the- f mier  Office  of 
V/ar  Board  Services. 

Executive  Order  9354  vcis  a-aondod  October  29  tmd  the  Coiibined  Food  Board 
was  reconstituted  with  the  VJar  Food  Ad.' .iniotr^.tor  a.s  United  States  represen- 
tative, a  Can:.diAn  in  addition  to  the  British  iie-.ber,  and  the.  Secretary  of  agri- 
culture cs  ijeutral  chairnen.         the  sa.e  tine  both  the  Food  Advisory  Co:x:ittee 
and  ^he  Intcr-i.gency  .^llocaticns  Co:idttee  wore  ab-.lished.    Their  functions 
-were  conbined  and  transferre.i  to  a  newly  created  Food  P.equirouents  and  alloc- 
ations COi.j.lttee  of  tho  v/_.r  Focd  Aii-iinis  trot  ion. 

On  Januai'j'  21,  1944,  the  Food  Distribution  Ad.'-inistr'..tion  and  the  Focd  Pro- 
duction AdJiinistration  were  rc-nar:ed  the  Office  of  Distribution  and  the  Office  of 
Proliicticn,  respectively,         Office  of  Price  w^s   .Iso  est..bli3hed  to  supervise 
functions  rei-^ting  to  the  approval  of  :.axir-ui..  prices  of,  and  the  price-support 
progrui  for,  agricultural  coax.odities .    ..t  this  tii.o  the  agricultural  Adjusti.ent 
Agency,  the  F..r;a  Security  ^d^dnistr -ition,  and  the  Soil  C^nsorva.tion  Service  be- 
cexio  independent  agencies  in  the  V/ar  Foca-  .adiiinistration. 

Adi-inistrator's  Meriorandaa  27,  Revision  1,  Deceiiber  15,  1944,  as  anended 
January  5,  19^5,  ushered  in  a  najor  reorganization  of  the  War  Food  Adiiinistra- 
tion.   The  Office  cf  Distribution  and  the  Office  cf  Production  were  abolished. 
Most  of  the  rer-ining  work  of  the  latter  went  to  the  ^agricultural  .-.d  justrient 
avgency.  a  little  to  Soil  Conservation  Service.    The  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  vdiich  had  reported  adiiinistratively  to  the  Director  of  Production, 
becai-e  an  in-" ependent  progr-j.i  agency  of  WFa. 
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In  a  sense  the  Office  of  Distribution- was  torn  functionally  in  twain. 
To  an  Office  of  Ilarketing  Services  went  the  ordinary  peacetiue  activities 
of  the  fomer  Office  of  Bistributionj  thoF.i,  ^tcu;  -: .r'-ir-;d  with  regulatory  in- 
spection, and  service  statutes  j  coarlian-^r;  ar  .ir:  c":  ss,,  civilian  food  require- 
ments, as  vrell  as  marimum  price  and  rationing  rsgulations  ^  and  much  woric 
concerned  with  War  Food  Order- Programs , 

An  Office  of .Supply  was  created  to  handle  matters  relating  to  require- 
ments and  allocations  control,  program  liaison,  procurement  and  price  s"upport, 
shipping  and  storages  plant  facilities  and  financing,  the  requisitioning  of 
food  and  acquisition  of  property,  the  administit^tion  of  the  V/ar  Food  Orders „ 
and  subsidy  operations.    An  Office  of  Basic  Commodities  was  created  which  took 
over  the  functions  of  the  Cotton,  Grain,  General  Crops,  Hemp,  Oilseeds,  and 
Sugar  Divisions  of  the  Cormodity  Credit  Corporation. 

But,  by  the  amendment  of  Tanuarj'  5,  mentioned  above,  the  last  two  offices 
mentioned  became  part  of  the  Corjuodity  Credit  Corporation,  each  being  admin- 
istered by  a  vice  president  thereof..    Under  the  vice  president  in  charge 
of  activities  at  first  assigned  the  Director  of  Supply  v/as  also  placed  the 
school  lunch  and  direct  distribution'  programs  originallj'-  placed  in  the  Office 
of  Ilarketing  Sei'vices.    All  these  changes  became  effective  January  1,  1945. 

The  following  agencies  remained  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture: Agricultural  Research  Administration,  Forest  Service,  rJural  Electri- 
fication Administration,  and  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

The  War  Food  Administration  then  had  the  folloT.ving  staff  agencies: 
Office  of  Investigatory  Services,  Office  of  Price,  Office  of  Surplus  Pro- 
perty and  Reconversion,  Office  of  Roquirements  and  Allocations,  Office  of 
Transportation,  Office  of  Vfetar  Utilization,  Office  of  Home  Food  Supply,  and 
the  National  VJar  Board.  .  . 

The  follov/ing  units  then  f\anctioned  as  independent  program  agencies 
within  the  VJar  Food  Administrations    Agricultural  Adjustment  .^ency,  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  Extension  Service,  Farm  Security  Administration, 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation ^  Office  of  Labor,  Office  of  liirketing 
Services,  Office  of  I'^terials-  and  Facilities,  and  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  Department  of  ^agriculture  and  the  War  Food  /^.dministration  were 
closely  integrated  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  /agri- 
culture was  also  First  Assistant  Vfer  Food  Administrator,  but  by  the  authority 
the  Secretary  and  the- Administrator  had  to  exercise  any  and  all  powers  vested 
in  the  other,  by  statute  or  otherwise,  to  the  extent  that  was  necessary  to 
enable  thom  to  perform  their  respt;Ctivo  duties  and  functions.  Mutual 
services  by  the  staff  offices  and  the  constitution  c.nd  functions  of  various 
committees  acted  as  further  tie-ins  and  lines  of  coordination,  . 
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This  situation  v;as  neither  unique  nor  unprecedented.    VJhen  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  v/as  created  -with  bureau  status  in  1884,  it  was  placed  in  a  De- 
partment v;hich  had  but  bureau  status  itself.    That  came  out  all  right.  The 
head  of  the  ',;eather  Bureau  „  which  caiie  to  the  Department  in  1890,  was  alv^^ays  a 
Presidential  appointee.    VJhen  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  was  created  during 
World  War  I,  some  wondered  just  what  this  portended  for  the  Department's  future 
and  the  same  kind  of  thoughts  arose  when  the  ?arm  Board  was  set  up  in  1929* 
Again  J  there  were  those  v;ho  feared  the  Agricultural  ^idjustnent  Administration 
and  other  "action"  agencies  might  svra.ilovj  the  Department  whole.    None  of  these 
things  actually  happened.    The  Department  survived. 

Executive  Order  9577,  dated  June  29,  1945,  terminated  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration, at  the  request. of  the  Vfer  Food  administrator,  and  transferred  WFA 
and  the  Office  of  the  Administrator  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiore ^  Clinton 
P.  Anderson  became  Secretary  July  1,  1945.    Orders,  rules,  directives,  and 
regulations  of  VJFA  remained  in  full  force  ^ontil  modified  or  revoked  by  the 
Secretary.    Secretary' 's  I lemorandijm  1106,  July  3,  1945,  took  note  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  above  Executive  Oilier,  effected  the  required  transfers,  and 
named  the  naw  assistants  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Committee  on 
Organization,  v/hich  planned  necessary  organizational  changes  in  the  Department's 
structure  after  matu.re  cons idoration. 

On  AU<?ust  13.  l?45j  the  Se^retar;/  annoimced  creation  of  the  Production  and 
l.'!arket jjig  Admiiiistj'auion  v;hich  represented  a  consolidation  of  the  Office  of  Basic 
CcEimodities  J  the  Office  of  Supply-,  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  Offices  of  the  !!!anager  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporationj  the  Office  of  Ilarketing  Services,  the  Agricultural 
Adji-stnent  .agency,  the  Office  of  ite qui r omen ts  and  Allocations,  the  Office  of 
Price,  the  Office  of  Transportation,  the  Office  of  ifeterials  and  Facilities,  the 
Offico  of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Home  Food  Supply,  the  Office  of  Investigatory 
Services,  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  which  v/as  then  in  pro- 
cess of  liquidation.    The  new  agency  was  organized  on  a  coijnodity  basis.  Sub- 
servient internal  reorganizations  contirbuted  to  the  smoother  f-anctioning  of  PIIA. 

The  agency's  activities  now  concerned  or  comprised  Production,  Iiarketing, 
Commcdio-,'-  Credit  Corporation;,  Federal  Crop  ln::;uranco  Corpoi-^^^tion ,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Management  required-.    Production  included  agricultural  conservation 
and  adjustment  programs  j  farm  mt^rke  ting  quotas,  farm  labor  supplj?-,    jid  other 
progrtiiis  dealing  vdth  farmers  through  State  and  county  ccranittees;  morketing 
activities  include  research,  inspection „  service,  distribution,  and  regulator^'- 
pr'^f.rpx'.s  related  thereto,    ii.gr icultural  Conservation  Progrfja,  Labor,  Food  Dis- 
tr:'.bation  Pro^.ran.,  I'arketing  Facilities,  Price  Support  and  Foreign  Supply, 
Fi.:cal.,  and  Shipping  and  Storage  Branches  were  established. 

These,  vjith  the  conmoditj'-  branches,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Cormodity  Credit  Corpoi'ation,  Administrative  Il^ni^goment ,  and  certain  staff 
agencies  now  comprised  PI"A.»    The  following  v/erc  abolished:     Special  Commodities 
Branch,  LLtorials  and  Equipment  Br  .inch,  Office  of  Requirements  and  Allocations, 
Office  of  Foreign  Programs  Coordination.  ..nd  Office  of  Price.    The  Co::jriodity 
Exchange  Authority  became  an  independent  'gency  by  provision  of  Secretary's 
rloiiior  jjidum  issued  J-^nuary  21,  1947 »    The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
became  a  sep'.rite  org:.ni2ational  entity  July  1,  1947.    a  Iturketing  .^esuarch 
Branch  was  created  in  H3A  August  8,  1947. 
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Memorandum  1139,  December  12,  1945  ,  reorg.-.ni?;ed  the' Bureau  of  agricultural 
Economics  as  the  Der^artcient ' s  principal  ^.gency  for  the  collection  end  dissini- 
nL.tion  of  L.griculturc.1  st'^tist.ics ,  the  p^ipforcance  of  economic  research,  and 
dissemination  of  the  results  thereofo    At  this  time  responsibility  for  leader- 
ship in  general  agricioltijirc  1  progripi.  planning  w;.s  transferred  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary,    a  Situation  and  Cuclook  Board  was  established  in  3t^E  and, 
-order  Llemorandum  114C,  also  issued  December  12,  1945,  a  Policy  and  Program 
Committee  was  created, for  continual  review  of  the  Department Vs  policies  and 
prograros  •  '  ' 

On  August  14 J  1946,  two  important  lavjs  relating  to  the  Department's 
activities  v/ere  signed  by  the  President.    One  of  these  was  the  i^esearch  and 
l.Ia.rket.\ug  jict;  to  provide  for  further  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles 
relating  to  agriculture,  to  improve  and  facilitate  the  marketing  and  distri- 
bution of  ag^:*! cultural  products,  and  to  give  agriculture  parity  with  industry 
in  the  field  of  research.    An  Administrator;,  Research  and  Liarketing  Act,  was 
designed  by  3ecreta::j^'s  Memorandum  1199,  July  13,  1947e    Ee  headed  a  small 
staff  agency  until  July  30,  1949,  when  this  vjorl:  went  into  the  Agricultioral 
Research' Admini strati one 

The  other  lav;  x/as  the  Farmers  Hone  Administration  Act  of  1946,  which 
repealed  the  act  aathori?/ing  tne  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  make  emergency 
crop-production^  feed,  seedj  and  harvesting  loans  and  abolished  the  Farm 
.Security  Administration  as  sucho  but  established  a  Farmers  Home  ^^diiinistration 
'to  car:ry  on  the' above-mentioned  FCa  responsibilities,  to  perf  orm  many  of  the 
services  formerly  performed  by  JSaj  to  provide  a  program  of  insured  farm 
mortgages  for  rural  people j  and  to  assume  certain  other  specified  respon- 
sibilities.' 

During  the  second  v/orld  war  ilmerican  fa.rms,  with  fe'.;er  persons  on  then  . 
than  for  m:  ny  years,  produced  sufficient  food  and  fiber  not  only  for  our  ovm. 
people  .but  for  many  of  our  allies  o    Production  vjent  up  a  qu.\rter  or  third 
above  previou?  records  and  one  year  of  all-out  record  production  followed 
ano'oherc  ,  ,  This  increase  wus  has  3d  upo.'i  a  truly  irreversible  revolution  in 
agricultural  teohnqlcgy,  but  twjaris  Lhe  end  of  the  its  far-reaching 

effects  troubled  many  as  post-woi  agriculturcl  surpluses  were  feared.  Yet 
our  Nation  was  almost  unique  in  b3ing  bothered  about  the  economic  problems 
entailed  in  producing  too  much  food  and  fiber  while  insufficiency  of  both 
was.  the  difficulty  in  most  other  p^irts  of  the  world. 

The  surpluses  came  to  good  use,  hov/ever,  in  a  war-rcvaged  post-war  v^orld. 
ximeric;.n  agriculture  now  becrjne  a  closely  integrated  part  of  world  agriculture. 
The  functions  of  the  Dep^-rtment  of  i^griculture  itself  changed  accordingly,  and 
it  cooperated  closely  v/ith  such  United  Nations  units  as  the  Food  and  ^^.griculture 
Organization  and  assumed  a  world  viewpoint  quite  foreign  to  it  years  earlier. 
Of  immediate  ■  concern  after  the  close  of  the  war  v;as  the  world  food  sit-oatjon 
and  the  United  States  took  a  leading  part  in  coping  v.'ith  it.    Faturally  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  extensively  involved  here. 
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The  Department  played  a  roajor  role  in  the  ]?aniine  Emergency  C--'jnp?.ign, 
launched  by  the  Pi-esident  in  February  19465  as  well  as  in  the  ?ocu  and  ?eed 
Conservation  Progran  launched  the  following  year,    A  staff  Office  for  Food  and 
Feed  Consei"v''atio:j.  was  established  by  Secretary's  Ifer.orc.nduia  1204,  Januai^.'  27, 
1S48.    It  ceased  to  exiet  Juno  60^  1948o    k.  donestic  -ll-out  effort  for  maxi- 
laum  farm  production  contim^edc    i-.ctivities  under  the  Research  and  liirketing 
ACt  rcpidly  increased,  and  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico 
enga^red  considerable  Departmental  acti\*ity  and  attention^    The  Faim  Labor 
C&mps  undervrent  liquidation  in  accordance  v;ith  an  ivct  of  Congress  approved 
J'jly  31,  lS47o    The  Farm  Grain  Saving  Campaign  vj-as  officially  announced 
October  3,  followingj  and  was  vigorously  pursued  thereafter. 

Sacire-^ar;/-  Anderson  resigned  to  run  for  the  Senate.  I^y  10,  1948,  and 
Assistant  Secretaiy  Gharlos  F.  Brannan  became  Socretar;/  on  June  2  following. 

The  Cormodity  Credit  Corporation  was  reorganized  and  its  directors  and 
executive  st:iff  appointed  in  line  with  legislation  approved  Jiino  29,  1948, 
which  gave  it  a  new  Federal  charter  and  status  as  a  perm'-.nent  agency, 

A  Chief  liaison  Officer  on  European  Hecox^ery  v/as  designated  by  Secretary's 
!Temorandum  1211  ^  Karch  25.  1940 o    The  ?Jemount  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  was  transf errea  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  July  1,  1948,  by  Act  of 
Congress » 

The  year  1949  v;as  one  of  importance  for  several  reasons.    The  compre- 
hensive Brannan  Farra  Program  v;as  annoijnced.    The  Housing  ^ict  of  1949  vjas 
signud  by  the  President  July  15,  Tixle  V  of  which  gave  to  the  Department 
heavy  res porsibili ties  in  the  field  of  farm  housings    i-.ssignnent  of  f'onc- 
tions  and  delegation  of  authorities  to  the  v..riou3  agencies  under  thi^^  act 
vriS  made  A'igust  j.O.:,    The  administration  of  the  Hesearch  and  llarketing  Act 
of  1945  was  assigned  to- the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Ad- 
ministration; effective  July  30.,  1949 ,j  fall  reass j.grment  of  responsibilities 
being  m.ade  August  10 o    On  this  s;Lae  date  Tho  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating the  Department's  nuti'ltion  services  Y7a3  transferred  from  the 
Prodnccion  rjad  i'tirketing  Admin rat  ion  co  one  Agricultural  Research  Ad- 
ministration.    On  August  25 J  194^   the  j.-'residonb  approved  au  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Crop  Insv.r;ince  Kct  whish  provided  for  expansion  of  crop  in- 
surance progrr^.is.    The  act  provid3.ng  for  cotton  controls,  with  certain 
provisions  relating  to  v;heat  and  peanuts^  was' approved  August  29,  1949. 
The  ^igricult'ji'al  Act  of  1949  becrjae  effective  Janu-.ry  1,  1950, 

As  of  I.Cay  15 5  1950  the  Department  of  Agriculture  consisted  of  the 
following  resea.rch  rsid.  program  agencies;    Agricultural  Research  Adminis- 
tration, Commodity  Credit  Corporation Commodity  Ezch;Ar:ge  Authority,  Ex- 
tension Service,  Farm  Credit  Adiaini  stmt  ion,  Farn.ers  Home  Adr  anistration, 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  Forest  Service.  Production  and  I?irket- 
ing  Adiiinistrr.tion J  Rural  Electrification  A.dministration,  and  Soil  Con- 
serve tion  Service 0    These  vrere  served  by  the  follov/ing  staff  units:  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  Office  of  Budget  und  Finonce,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Rel  tions,  Office  of  Hearing  Ezcjainers  j  Office  of  Inf oriiTLtion, 
Library  J,  Office  of  Personnel,  Office  of  Plant  ind  Operations,  Office  of  the 
Solicitor. 
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